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Environmental policy makers and marketers are attracted by the notion of green 
consumerism. Yet, green consumerism is a contested concept, allowing for a wide range 
of translations in everyday discursive practices. 

This paper examines how young consumers construct their images of green consumerism. 
It makes a close reading of three narratives reflecting available subject positions for 
young green consumers: the Antibero, the Environmental Hero and the Anarchist. 

It reveals problems in the prevailing fragmented, gendered and individualistic notions of 
green consumerism, and discusses implications for policy and marketing practitioners. 
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Manufacturers may use new designs and technology to minimise the impact of a product on 
the environment, but their efforts are pointless if consumers do not buy the goods. Consumer 
choice therefore has a big influence on the market. The fact that more and more people are 
choosing to buy environmentally friendly products encourages companies, in turn, to make 
more improvements. - European Commission, Environment for Young Europeans (viewed 


29 October 2007) 


Introduction 


Policy makers such as the European Commis- 
sion stress the political role of consumers in 
promoting sustainable development by ‘shop- 
ping for a better world’ (e.g. Garner, 2000, 
p. 216). The opening quotation, for example, 
implies that young consumers have consider- 
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able power and responsibility. Such political 
statements emphasise the position of an 
individual consumer as a sovereign economic 
agent capable of significantly influencing the 
structures and practices of consumer culture. 

Green consumerism is a topical phenomenon 
in contemporary consumer culture. Surveys 
have aimed to understand the underlying 
determinants of green consumerism such as 
gender (Laroche et al., 2001) and personality 
variables (Fraj and Martinez, 2006). By far 
the largest body of research, however, has 
aimed to understand the problematic relation- 
ship between pro-environmental attitudes, 
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intentions and norms and green or sustainable 
consumer behaviour (e.g. Stern, 2000; Bamberg 
and Moser, 2006). Moreover, recent research 
has started to uncover contextual factors 
influencing the relation between environmental 
concern and consumer behaviour (hate, 
2002; Thggersen, 2005; Gronhgj, 2006; 
Wagner-Tsukamoto and Tadajewski, 2006). 

Nonetheless, the cultural phenomena of 
environmental concern and green consumer- 
ism remain contested (e.g. MacNagthen and 
Urry, 1998; Peattie and Crane, 2005). What 
actually constitutes pro-environmental consu- 
mer behaviour? What are the possibilities and 
limits of green consumption? How do con- 
sumers construct their views of what it means 
to be a green consumer and what cultural 
resources do they employ in constructing such 
concepts? What kinds of subject positions vis- 
d-vis green consumption are culturally avail- 
able for modern-day young consumers in the 
affluent West? 

We aim to provide at least a partial answer to 
these questions through an analysis of con- 
temporary narratives of green consumption. 
Our particular interest is in how young people, 
currently constructing their identities as con- 
sumers, encounter and translate (Ekstrom, 
2006) the discourses of green consumerism. 
We base our analysis on a close reading of three 
narratives selected from a larger set of data 
concerning young Finnish people, consumer 
culture and the environment. In the following, 
we first consider the socially constructed nature 
of green consumerism and chart key dimensions 
of this contested concept. We then describe the 
research design and present a detailed analysis 
of three stories that exemplify the available 
subject positions in dominant discourses on 
green consumerism. On the basis of this 
examination, we draw implications for those 
aiming to promote sustainable consumption. 


Perspective: contested 
conceptualisations of green 
consumerism 


Our study views green consumerism as a 
socially constructed concept - both in terms of 


what counts as ‘green’ and what responsibil- 
ities are assigned to consumers. Throughout 
history, consumer culture has moulded into a 
multi-layered construction, offering thought 
patterns and ideologies from various ages, 
often also including contradictory ones 
(McCracken, 1988; Belk, 2004). In modern 
consumer society, an ecological and ethical 
consumer ethos has emerged as a counter- 
discourse to the current romantic, hedonistic 
consumer ethos (Campbell, 1987; Moisander, 
2001, 2007). 

We consider discourses, such as hedonistic 
consumer ethos’ or an ’ecological and ethical 
consumer ethos’ as institutionalised uses of 
language and language-like sign systems 
(Davies and Harré, 1990). Discourses provide 
cultural resources that are mobilised and 
continually reshaped in discursive practices 
- ie. people’s everyday use of language and 
signs to actively produce social and psycho- 
logical realities (Davies and Harré, 1990). 
Such discursive practices of green consumer- 
ism are created, employed and reshaped by 
scientists and experts, educators and advoca- 
tors, the media - and most importantly for our 
study, ordinary people in everyday life. An 
important feature of discursive practices is 
that they provide subject positions; and thus 
indicate which kinds of identities are culturally 
available to specific people in a_ specific 
context (Davies and Harré, 1990; Reynolds, 
2006). 

If we then turn to consider discourses of 
consumerism and more specifically green or 
ethical consumerism, we can note a number of 
competing discourses pertaining to the con- 
cept. First, the means of green consumerism 
are contested; advice on which consumption 
patterns are ‘green’ is ambiguous, and subject 
to debate and change. For example, the role of 
technology in general (Dryzek, 1997; Philli- 
more, 2001), and different technologies in 
particular, are subject to scientific and political 
debate (e.g. Kaiser et al., 2003). Notions of 
‘green’ products and technologies can be 
based on business-as-usual scenarios or radi- 
cally utopian visions such as the hypercar 
concept advocated by Lovins et al. (1999). 
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Views on green consumption range from the 
radical view emphasising the need to reduce 
consumption (i.e. downshifting material and 
energy-intensive consumption) to a reformist 
view that draws on the theory of ecological 
modernisation (e.g. Dryzek, 1997; Garner, 
2000) and emphasises market-driven structural 
change in which the consumer’s role is to 
adopt new cleaner technologies and favour 
greener products. 

Second, the agents of green or sustainable 
consumption are equally, if not more, con- 
tested. Early green movements advocated for 
broad-scale social change through collective 
action (Gabriel and Lang, 1995; Jamison, 
2001). In the new discourse on sustainable 
consumption, green consumers are conceptu- 
alised as goal-oriented individuals and influen- 
tial market actors who use their purchasing 
power to bring about social change by taking 
into account the public environmental con- 
sequences of their private consumption (Moi- 
sander, 2001, p. 252). Many authors argue that 
individualistic conceptions of subjectivity and 
human agency are problematic. They fail to 
recognise the historical, political and social 
conditions and limitations of everyday life 
(Shove, 2003; Heiskanen, 2005; Moisander, 
2007). 

Green discourses provide a range of 
cultural resources that are continually 
reshaped in discursive practices. Through 
such practices, declarations such as the 
evocation to ‘shop for a better world’ are 
placed in cultural context. It is particularly 
interesting to examine how young people 
who are developing their identities as con- 
sumers draw on existing green and other 
discourses to create their own discursive 
practices. We examine how the cultural 
resources provided by historically con- 
structed concepts and consumer ideologies 
- and counter-ideologies - facilitate and 
constrain the development of ‘green’ subject 
positions for young consumers. By doing so, 
we do not attempt to ‘explain’ individual 
behaviour, but rather to identify the cultural 
resources and central discursive practices of 
‘green consumerism’ and to reveal the 


Cimited) for that it 


provides. 


scope agency 


Research design 


In this paper, we analyse the discursive 
practices of green consumerism through three 
narratives based on texts written by young 
Finnish consumers. The narratives serve to 
illustrate the culturally available subject pos- 
itions that the discourses of green consumer- 
ism provide for young people today. The 
language of consumption, used to understand 
ourselves and to help create our identities, is 
shared with others. Consumer narratives 
produced within the language are social 
(Thompson, 1997, p. 439; Wortham, 2001, 
p. 147). As Riessman (1993, p. 5) argues: 
culture ‘speaks itself through an individual’s 
story. 

Thus, we interpret the three narratives as 
samples of language and culture (Moisander 
and Valtonen, 2006), reflecting the discursive 
practices and underlying cultural resources 
(discourses) of green consumerism. We aim to 
make green consumerism understandable as a 
phenomenon tied to late modern consumer 
culture. For example in the Finnish context, 
Moisander (2001, pp. 161-180) has found 
three dominant discourses of green consumer- 
ism. Firstly, the so-called individualist moral 
discourse, in which a consumer is a well- 
informed, rational and morally exemplary 
citizen (see also Hobson, 2002). Secondly, 
she has found the discourse of ‘aesthetically 
and spiritually oriented green consumption’, 
which is akin to the voluntary simplicity 
movement. Thirdly, discourse constructs the 
green consumer as an asocial and fanatic 
environmental activist (Moisander, 2001, 
pp. 181-195), which relates to the traditional, 
counter-culture discourse of green consumer- 
ism (i.e. deep ecology, cultural eco-feminism 
and lifestyle greens). 

The narratives of our data derive from the 
context of young people in present-day Finnish 
society - a fairly affluent European society, 
with relatively high levels of education and 
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environmental awareness when compared to 
other Western European countries (Euroba- 
rometer, 2005; Eurostat, 2006). These narra- 
tives are a part of research material collected 
through school essay assignments for 16- 
19-year-old upper secondary school students. 
The essays were collected between late 
November 2001 and early January 2002. The 
students were allowed to select whether they 
wanted to write their ‘consumer autobiogra- 
phy’ or about ‘environmentally friendly con- 
sumption’ in terms of what they believe it to 
mean and how they personally contribute to 
environmental concerns. As a result, 51 essays 
on environmentally oriented consumer beha- 
viour, and 159 ‘consumer autobiographies’ 
were obtained. The focus here is on the 
environmentally related texts (26 by females 
and 25 by males), which were first analysed 
using straightforward content analysis, focus- 
ing on the themes raised by the students 
(recycling, eco-products, etc.) and the stu- 
dents’ own relations to environmentally 
oriented consumer behaviour. At a later stage, 
the texts were analysed in terms of narrative 
structure, i.e. typical storylines, events, char- 
acters and moral dilemmas (Davies and Harré, 
1990; Abbott, 2002). 

The data form a part of a broader study, 
including focus group discussions with young 
people. The material has been previously 
studied as a whole (Autio and Heinonen, 
2004; Autio, 2006) and is accompanied by a 
representative survey study (Autio and Wilska, 
2005). In the present study, the entire dataset 
serves aS a resource for interpreting and 
contextualising the selected narratives. It is 
noteworthy that girls wrote longer and more 
in-depth narratives than boys. Thus, we have 
selected three narratives written by females for 
close reading in this paper. It is not surprising 
that the girls were more concerned with 
environmental issues than the boys. Several 
studies (Blocker and Eckberg, 1997; Bord and 
O’Connor, 1997) have indicated that females 
take environmental threats more seriously than 
males. However, according to Eisler ef al. 
(2003) males showed higher level of environ- 
mental knowledge than females. Thus, the 


existence of ‘the gender gap’ is controversial 
(also Hayes, 2001). We do not argue here that 
girls are more environmentally concerned than 
boys, but rather consider the role of gender 
in defining culturally available subject pos- 
itions. 

These specific stories were chosen because 
they cover a wide range of green consumer 
practices, not on the grounds of the narrators’ 
gender. The narratives also create three 
different subject positions for consumers. To 
be more accurate, we also as researchers create 
these interpretations based on these stories 
(see Stern, 1998; Heiskanen, 2005). We have 
named the writer of the first narrative as the 
‘Antihero’, as s/he opposes ecological con- 
sumption. S/He does not wish to promote 
sustainable development through consump- 
tion, because s/he does not believe in the 
ability of the individual to make a difference. 
The writer of the second story is called 
the ‘Environmental Hero’. She discusses the 
importance of mainstream green practices, 
such as recycling and favouring environmen- 
tally friendly products, in solving environmen- 
tal issues. The third narrator is, according to 
our interpretation, an ‘Anarchist’, as she 
represents a counter-culture approach towards 
green consumerism. She is critical of the 
consumer society and aims to act according 
to a green consumer ethic (e.g. reducing 
consumption, see Moisander, 2001). 

Although the narratives construct different 
green consumer subject positions, at the same 
time the Antihero, the Environmental Hero and 
the Anarchist all display central discursive 
practices of green consumerism. Thus, these 
narratives overlap with each other. In 
the following we examine the principles, 
practices and possibilities that the writers 
associate with environmentally related beha- 
viour. 


‘Antibero’ —no way organic 
products and H&M 4-ever! 


I’m not an environmentally friendly 
consumer, The world is being destroyed 
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anyway so I can’t see any point in 
environmentally friendly behaviour. I 
live my life in the most convenient and 
easy way for me. The state of the 
environment isn’t something I can affect 
on my own, so I can’t be bothered to work 
for anything. All of these “you are one of 
many who can make a difference” and 
“nobody can be that self-centred” claims 
don’t move me one way or the other. I 
don't think anything that people do has 
an impact on the fate of the planet. Or at 
least we cant keep it from getting 
destroyed. It’s not like anything could 
have saved the planet back when there 
were still dinosaurs. Meteorites can hit 
whenever. I don’t understand why you 
should carry rubbish in your pocket 
when you can just throw it on the 
ground, or why you should buy organic 
produce when you can get better, normal 
products for cheaper. I use hairspray that 
damages the ozone layer, cosmetics tested 
on animals and clothes produced using 
child labour. Why should I exchange 
them for something else when the stuff I 
use is good and cheap? H&M 4-ever!! 
Dump toxic waste out in the wild and 
build new motorways. More cars will 
make it nicer for all of us. Don’t make a 
Juss about anything because all your fuss 
amounts to nothing. Exhaust fumes smell 
good and who wants to drink spring 
water when fizzy pop tastes so much 
better. - nameless, 17-years-old, Environ- 
mentally friendly consuming?! 


It is interesting to note that the writer does not 
reveal his/her gender. The antithetical position 
adopted towards ‘green consumerism’ is more 
typical of male participants in the broader 
study (Autio, 2006; see also Merildinen et al., 
2000; Moisander, 2001). On the other hand, 
the text includes elements (child labour, 
cosmetics and Hennes & Mauritz clothers) 
and skilful cultural devices (e.g. ‘H&M 4ever’), 
which are more typical of female participants 
in the broader study (Autio, 2006). The writer 


is thus most likely to be a young woman, who 
has perhaps either intentionally or uninten- 
tionally omitted her sex due to her anti- 
environmentalist attitude. 

The narrative shows that the writer is 
familiar with the green consumer discourse 
(see Elkington et al., 1990). Even though the 
Antihero chooses not to promote sustainable 
development with his/her consumer choices, 
the narrative tells of the consciousness of 21st 
century youth concerning environmental 
issues and their solutions (Eurobarometer, 
2005; Eurostat, 2006). These young people 
have grown in a society which simultaneously 
both directs - if not outright pushes - people 
to consume more, and to reduce the environ- 
mental problems caused by consumption. 
Green consumer rhetoric is something familiar 
to young people today, even if they themselves 
may not be convinced green consumers (Autio 
and Heinonen, 2004). Thus, the essay reveals 
the inherent tension between the storylines of 
‘green consumerism’ and the implicit message 
of advertising texts, promoting cheap, con- 
venient and pleasurable consumption. This 
tension enables a rebellion against green 
consumer practices, something produced as 
an acceptable behaviour pattern and ideology 
in Western societies during the last two 
decades (e.g. Gabriel and Lang, 1995). 

The Antihero S/he also declares a desire to 
live her/his life comfortably and easily, i.e. 
hedonistically, in contrast to the traditional 
green consumer ethos, which advocates the 
denial of material pleasures (e.g. Moisander, 
2001). The narrative illustrates how the green 
consumer, who is trying to save the world 
(Gabriel and Lang, 1995), is still associated 
with components of a counter-discourse. 
Green consumerism is not a tempting project 
(see also Moisander, 2001, p. 215; Reisch, 
2001, p. 253). 

The narrative also draws on resources from 
school, popular science and media culture 
(e.g. Kellner, 1995) for example, the scientific 
explanation of the extinction of the dinosaurs 
65 million years ago is familiar from textbooks, 
TV documentaries, as well as Steven Spiel- 
berg’s fiction blockbusters Jurassic Park 
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(1993) and The Lost World: Jurassic Park 
(1997). The Antihero uses the prehistoric story 
to justify her/his anti-green consumer beha- 
viour. At the same time, s/he also disassociates 
herself/himself from the ideology of individual 
responsibility, and leaves the fate of mankind 
up to a scientific, determinist explanation. 

The Antihero refers to the entire planet in 
describing the relation between the environ- 
ment and consumption. S/He sets the individ- 
ual as the saviour of the world up against an 
impossible task, and states that the actions of 
one person are meaningless. The view ‘it’s 
impossible to make a difference on one’s own’ 
reflects the individualistic focus of present-day 
green consumerism (Moisander, 2001). The 
notion of individual responsibility can be seen 
as a double-edged sword: some, such as the 
Antihero, use it as an obstacle for green 
consumerism, while others believe in the 
principle of ‘you are one of many making a 
difference’, such as the Environmental Hero, 
examined below. 


‘Heroic tale’ — life cycle 
assessment and organic products 


Green consumerism has become common, and 
is now a part of responsible consumer 
behaviour. Alongside the traditional radical 
environmental activist, green consumers can 
also be sensible and moral household agents 
(Moisander, 2001, pp. 161-174). To a young 
person today, green practices are not just 
radicalism, but rather a part of the day-to-day 
choices made by normal consumers. These 
young people have grown up in a society with 
recycling points for various kinds of products 
and packaging. Products labelled as environ- 
mentally friendly (e.g. EU Eco-label, the Nordic 
Swan label, Organic food labels) have been 
available for a long time now, and young 
people are relatively familiar with these labels 
(Autio and Wilska, 2005, p. 411; Pedersen and 
Neergaard, 2006, p. 20), although they do not 
necessarily act accordingly. 

Autio (2006, pp. 45-73) has argued that the 
fact that green consumer practices are becom- 


ing a day-to-day reality is reflected in ‘main- 
stream’ green ideas in young people’s con- 
sumerism. Everyday heroism consists of 
responsible consumer choices, such as favour- 
ing ecological, natural and organic products, 
and household waste management, such as 
recycling and sorting waste. Green consumer 
practices are not a limitation to enjoying 
consumption, but are seen as a logical part 
of household management (See Moisander, 
2001). Such everyday environmental heroism 
is constructed in the narrative of 17-year-old 
Henna: 


I personally view environmentally friend- 
ly consumption as a long-term activity, 
which ought to be self-evident to every- 
body. When making your choices, you 
aim to take into account the effect on the 
environment of the entire life cycle of the 
product. This means that the environ- 
mental friendliness of both the product’s 
manufacturing process and it’s disposal 
are equally important. [...] Reducing 
packaging materials has been a popular 
topic, but I don’t think the situation 
has improved in any significant way. I 
myself am not sufficiently conscious of 
this issue when I am shopping, but at 
home I sort cardboard, plastic, glass and 
paper separately. The growth of the 
demand of organically grown products 
has been one positive thing in modern 
consumption. The increased selection 
even makes it possible to choose between 
organically grown products. My family 
favours organic products as much as 
possible precisely for their environmental 
friendliness, but I am afraid that as I 
move out to study, the money issue will 
force me to choose the more economic 
option. Environmentally friendly con- 
sumption has become the behaviour 
norm for educated and conscious people, 
but nevertheless there remain challenges 
for those aiming to influence consumer 
behaviour in the future. - Henna, 17 
years, Environmentally friendly  con- 
sumption. 
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Henna’s narrative refers to a different kind of 
tension than the Antihero’s text. Henna 
debates one of the main obstacles to green 
consumption in the life of young people, i.e. 
the premium prices of organic and environ- 
mentally friendly products (also Bhate, 2002; 
Leire and Thidell, 2005; Autio, 2006, pp. 68- 
69). However, the young people who are 
committed to the green consumer ethos are 
willing to make economic sacrifices for 
the good of the environment and moral 
principles (Autio, 2006). According to Environ- 
mental Hero Henna, overcoming the obstacles 
to environmentally responsible choice require 
awareness and skills (also Moisander, 2007, 
p. 407). She speaks of how environmental 
friendliness is the behavioural norm for 
educated and conscious people. The tension 
between ‘behavioural norms’ and personal 
interests sets the stage for the ‘everyday 
heroism’ of people like Henna. 

Henna’s heroic tale is based on resources 
from school and from the ‘mainstream’ form of 
green consumerism. It draws on social move- 
ments and reforms of recent decades (reducing 
packaging materials and organically grown 
produce) as well as on a scientific approach to 
environmentally sound consumption. Henna 
speaks of the importance of the life cycle 
assessment (LCA) in making choices Gf. 
Wagner-Tsukamoto and Tadajewski, 2006). 
She sets consumers the task of assessing the 
environmental effects of a product from the 
cradle to the grave. This is a demanding task, as 
it is difficult for a consumer to find out the life 
cycle wide impacts of a product. Nonetheless, 
the narrative of the ‘Environmental Hero’ 
views science as a resource for increased 
environmental knowledge, rather than as a 
cause for scepticism, as in the ‘Antihero’s’ 
narrative. 

Even though the possibilities for consumers 
to assess the ecological and ethical features of 
different products are limited, Henna does not 
problematise the practice, but presents it as a 
possibility for consumers (cf. Wagner-Tsuka- 
moto and Tadajewski, 2006, p. 242). Thus the 
narrative reflects the society’s dominant dis- 
courses on green consumption, rather than the 


‘real’ choices and possibilities consumers have 
for making a difference. Guides for green 
consumption (e.g. Elkington et al., 1990) 
advise consumers ‘to favour a car free lifestyle’ 
or ‘to favour locally and ethically produced 
products’, and these thought patterns are 
reproduced in young people’s environmental 
discourse, even when carrying them out may 
be difficult or even impossible in practice. 
However, the car free lifestyle is possible for 
some, as the story of the Anarchist shows us 
below. 


‘Anarchist’ — infamous Shell, buy 
nothing day and carless lifestyle 


Products and corporate brands are key 
resources for the previous two young narrators 
to define and express their subject positions 
vis-d-vis ‘green consumerism’. Young Finnish 
consumers are aware, for example, that Nike, 
Ikea and Hennes & Mauritz have been accused 
of using child labour (e.g. Uusitalo and 
Oksanen, 2004, pp. 218-219). The Antihero 
used the expression H&M 4-ever to express his 
or her own nonchalant message. Environmen- 
tal hero Henna on the other hand expressed 
her responsibility through organic produce. 
Both writers have cultural messages that follow 
the norm: one opposes green consumption by 
supporting the mainstream brand of Hennes & 
Mauritz, and the other develops her moral 
agency through organic food. 

In comparison with the narratives cited 
above, 18-year-old Anna’s story represents the 
traditional, radical green discourse (see Gabriel 
and Lang, 1995; Moisander, 2001, 2007). 
The rebellious consumer is a distinct subject 
position from the anti-green discourse and 
from mainstream enviromental heroism. Anna 
knows that finding reliable environmental 
information is difficult and that there are 
hardly any truly environmentally friendly 
products (refer the ‘Heroic’ tale of Henna). 
She is also critical of Western production 
culture, which she discusses as an ethical issue 
between private car use and petrol company 
brands: 
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The environmentally friendly consumer 
aims to make choices that cause as little 
harm to the environment as possible, but 
it is difficult to know which of the 
products on offer is the least harmful 
[...]. Environmental factors have been 
taken more into account in growing 
organic produce, although creating a 
product that is completely environmen- 
tally friendly is difficult, if not impossible 
for commercial purposes [...]. When buy- 
ing clothes, one ought to pay attention to 
the manufacturer as well. Multinational 
companies might not use child labour 
(people are a part of the environment, 
too), but they couldn’t care less about 
environmental issues. Supranational 
companies’ principles _ traditionally 
include setting up factories in cheap 
labour countries, and besides underpay- 
ing the workers, destroying the native 
inhabitants’ environment with toxic 
waste and cutting down rainforests, as 
well as by using land needed by poor 
normal people to grow food for their own 
purposes. The emissions from traffic are 
problematic, as a quick mode of trans- 
port for commuting to work or school is 
essential in modern society. [...] Petrol is 
not all the same, either. Shell is infamous 
for its “evil deeds” in Africa, suppressing 
environmental and human rights, while 
what used to be the Finnish company 
Neste was ranked as the manufacturer of 
the world’s cleanest petrol. Cars running 
on electricity, hydrogen, natural gas or 
even alcohol are being developed at 
record speed, but we seem to be stuck 
with the habit of using fossil fuels. 


In contrast to the two previous stories, the 
rebellious consumer presents multinational 
corporations as immoral agents, moving their 
factories to cheap labour countries and 
destroying the living environment of the native 
inhabitants. Anna is critical of the ‘bad guy’ of 
the energy business, multinational Shell. Even 
here, however, the immoral character of Shell 
is constructed via comparison to the Finnish 


company Neste (currently Fortum). Nonethe- 
less, the writer calls for a change in the 
technologies we use, but technological change 
is presented as being beyond the agency of an 
individual consumer or citizen. Anna con- 
tinues her critical address: 


Vegans and vegetarians eat more or less 
plant-based food, and freegans only use 
food once disposed of. The promises made 
by shops to offer only the freshest 
products, and the “use by” dates on 
packaging lead to taking perfectly edible 
food to the dump every day. There are 
people who have begun to campaign 
against the masses of waste from shops. 
Buy Nothing Day, initially from Canada, 
aims to get people to pay attention to the 
uselessness of many of their purchases, 
and to just concentrate on the essentials, 
such as food, and even with these to get 
the most environmentally friendly 
options. Even so, a lot of work remains 
to be done [...]. 


Anna draws on cultural resources that are 
overtly critical of consumerism. Anna speaks of 
veganism, vegetarianism and freeganism or 
‘dumpster diving’ as forms of civic activism, 
aiming at an ecologically sustainable diet. The 
activity of dumpster divers is overtly political 
as they rebel against a consumerist social 
system. Anna also mentions Buy Nothing Day, 
an explicit negation of the consumer role. 
Within the dominant system, however, the 
choices for agency are limited, as the end of 
Anna’s story shows: 


When I’m shopping, I always try to 
consider what would be the most environ- 
mentally friendly option, but sometimes I 
realise 've bought something that is in 
fact pretty necessary, but that has an 
unclear background.|...] I do use public 
transport and boycott escalators because 
they run on electricity, and I disapprove 
of artificial lightning used during day- 
light and  non-biodegradable waste 
thrown on the ground and throwing 
cigarette butts on the ground. I'm not 
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claiming to be making a difference on my 
own, but knowing that ’'m not alone 
helps me stick to my principles. - Anna, 
18 years 


Anna tells us that the effect of one person’s 
consumer choices on society’s structure is 
insignificant. Despite this, she commits herself 
to green consumer practices and principles. 
The knowledge of not being alone is enough 
for her. She is able to commit to communal 
values, and refuses to be a free rider. 


Discussion 


We understand young people’s narratives of 
green consumption as actively constructed, 
yet based on existing cultural resources. They 
reflect the current context by drawing on 
educational school material, topical campaign 
themes and representations from popular 
culture and the media. We argue that the 
narratives reflect existing ‘social facts’, but also 
reveal the available subject positions provided 
for young people by the dominant discourse of 
green consumption. Thus, the stories of the 
young consumers introduce two ‘turns’ to the 
existing literature on discourses of green 
consumption. First, they show how such 
discourses are interpreted and populated by 
institutions, artefacts and practices in con- 
temporary ‘green consumer culture’. In this 
respect, the narratives are fairly similar, even 
though they make use of different examples 
and elaborate on them differently. Second, 
they reveal the scope for agency provided by 
the tensions within the discourse of ‘green 
consumerism’ and by the variety of cultural 
resources available for young consumers. 
The narratives indicate that there are 
abundant resources to discuss the contents 
of sustainable consumption. The young writers 
draw on media communications concerning 
consumer products and brands, on popular 
science and on school science and environ- 
mental education. The narratives use these 
resources to construct subject positions by 
creating different relations between these 
elements. Thus, the Antihero juxtaposes 


avocations for ‘green consumerism’ with both 
science (determinism) and the traditional value 
propositions (cheap, good) or consumer 
goods, thus negating the value of ‘making a 
fuss’. In contrast, the Anarchist negates the 
social value of consumption by drawing on 
counter-discourses that argue for the incom- 
patibility of a capitalist consumer society with 
environmental and social interests. She men- 
tions the possibility of scientific progress 
(alternative fuels), but views the realisation 
of this potential as beyond the scope of 
individual agency (we are ‘stuck’ with fossil 
fuels). Finally, the Environmental Hero’s story 
represents a third way of linking the elements 
by constructing a continuum between ‘green 
consumerism’, scientific progress (LCA, edu- 
cated people) and the ‘right’ kind of consumer 
products and behaviours (organic food, recy- 
cling), in terms of a long-term project of 
individual moral responsibility. Furthermore, 
the story suggests that green consumer 
practices are not necessarily incompatible 
with an enjoyable, hedonistic consumer ethos 
(cf. Moisander, 2001). 

As a common feature of all the narratives, we 
can discern the dominance of the individua- 
listic moral discourse (Moisander, 2001) or the 
‘rationalisation of lifestyles’ (Hobson, 2002), 
which is the main form of agency envisaged in 
the narratives, whether or not it is viewed as 
effective. The dominance of this discourse is 
not surprising as it also pervades the work of 
national programmes for sustainable consump- 
tion in Finland and elsewhere (Berg, 2007) as 
well as current models of environmental 
education (Louhimaa, 2002; Winter, 2007). 
Our narratives illustrate the dimited) scope 
that young people have for defining available 
subject positions within - or in relation to - 
this dominant, individualistic discourse. 

The narratives also show what kinds of 
subject positions are available for young 
consumers within the dominant discourses. 
These three different subject positions of our 
study - ‘Hero’, ‘Antihero’ and ‘Anarchist’ - 
exist in relation to one another. The Hero 
represents a position that wholeheartedly 
embraces the dominant discourse, in which 
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a consumer is a well-informed, rational and 
morally exemplary social actor as Moisander 
(2001, p. 161-180) argues. The ‘Antihero’ 
represents a position that emerges from a 
rejection of the simplified assumptions and 
prescriptions of the dominant discourse, and 
one in which irony and fatalism serve as a way 
to deal with the underlying tensions of 
modern-day consumption. They are both 
positions that are strongly linked to the 
dominant discourse, whereas the ‘Anarchist’ 
is by definition outside the dominant dis- 
course, but marginalised by it (also Moisander, 
2001, pp. 181-195). The story of the Anarchist 
argues that if one wants to take the environ- 
ment and social justice seriously, one needs to 
go beyond the prevailing role of a ‘responsible 
consumer’ and beyond the _ prescriptions 
provided by the school and the mainstream 
media. The Anarchist is forced to question his 
or her role as a consumer and to question 
the information and prescriptions provided by 
the ‘establishment’, including the school, the 
media and our everyday technological sur- 
roundings. 

Political declarations idealise the role of the 
‘consumer as citizen’ (cf. Gabriel and Lang, 
1995; Moisander, 2007). The narratives 
indicate that young people recognise this 
discourse; they speak of ‘saving the planet 
earth’, ‘of doing your responsibility’ and ‘being 
one of many making a difference’. None- 
theless, collective action to promote sustain- 
able consumption (cf. Gabriel and Lang, 
1995) is virtually absent. Henna the Hero 
speaks of her family, and Anna the Anarchist 
says she knows she is ‘not alone’. Yet, ‘I’ is 
the most common pronoun in the stories, and 
the activities engaged in are individual rather 
than social or collective. According to the 
stories, green consumers do not protest, they 
do not advocate - in fact, there is no mention 
of organised consumer action. Anna _ the 
Anarchist does mention boycotting, but her 
target is quite personal and idiosyncratic: 
escalators. Green consumerism, according 
to the stories, is a lonely task, conducted 
in parallel, but not together, with other 
consumers. 


Our stories thus reveal fundamental tensions 
in the notion of ‘consumer as citizen’ (Gabriel 
and Lang, 1995). The ‘Environmental Hero’s’ 
role is arduous and challenging, because the 
context of social reality limits the available 
choices: her fight is an everyday struggle with 
these boundary conditions. The ‘Anarchist’, 
who rejects the notion that ‘the meaning of life 
is to be found in buying things’ (Ger and Belk, 
1999; Twitchell, 2002), ends up in a marginal 
position in relation to the mainstream con- 
sumer ethos. The rebellious ‘Antihero’, who 
welcomes all the pleasures of material con- 
sumer culture, is forced to deny the relevance 
of the environmental consequences of con- 
sumption by arguing ‘we can’t keep it [the 
planet earth) from getting destroyed’. 
Together, the stories highlight the fact that 
the green consumer status is not very 
attractive or fashionable, unless one gains 
pleasure from the denial of the fruits of late 
modern consumer culture. 

The narratives also reflect the gendered 
nature of the discourses on green consumer- 
ism: surveys show that girls and women are 
more pro-environmental than boys and men 
(Blocker and Eckberg, 1997; Bord and O’Con- 
nor, 1997; Straughan and Roberts, 1999; 
Moisander, 2001). Such gender categories 
are socially produced (Moisander, 2001, 
p. 233): a careless attitude towards green 
consumer behaviour is more gender-available 
(cf. Merilainen et al., 2000; Kleif and Faulkner, 
2003) to boys than to girls. Autio (2006, 
Pp. 57-66) investigated young people’s own 
explanations for this phenomenon by analys- 
ing group discussions. According to the 
discussants, girls’ values were expected to 
be ‘softer’ and more caring than boys’, and 
women are expected to be more concerned 
about the future because they give birth to 
children. Thus, all consumers are not viewed 
as equally responsible for ‘saving the planet for 
future generations’, but women are considered 
particularly responsible due to their caring and 
nurturing role (the so called ‘Nurturing 
Hypothesis’, see Hayes, 2001, p. 658). This 
is an interesting example of how images of 
green consumption are reconstructed out of 
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culturally available resources - it is not likely 
that advocates of green consumption have 
wished to convey such a message. 

The narratives are by necessity located in an 
existing cultural frame. The design of the 
young participant’s assignment itself is thus 
not totally innocent in terms of the individua- 
listic focus: the students were asked to write 
essays on their definitions of environmentally 
oriented consumer behaviour and they were 
asked to write about ‘whether they themselves 
follow these practices’. This task for the young 
participants meets the typical expectations 
for suitable schoolwork. At the same time, it 
unavoidably serves to reproduce dominant 
images of ‘green consumerism’. 

The stories also need to be considered 
within their temporal context. Dinosaurs, 
avoidance of packed products, the debatable 
reputation of Shell, organic products, Buy 
Nothing Day, lifecycle analysis and hydrogen 
cars reflect the layered character of environ- 
mental discourses or the cultural reserve of the 
stories. The temporal context is also evident in 
what is missing from the stories. Today, we 
would likely see much more emphasis on 
climate change and the ensuing global chal- 
lenges than is visible in these stories collected 
at the turn of the millennium. Alternative views 
of consumer welfare, such as the recently 
revitalised debate on ‘happiness’ in economics 
and social indicators (e.g. Easterlin, 2003), 
were also not visible at the time of the study. In 
the future, such new cultural resources might 
open up scope for subject positions that are 
more empowering and more capable of 
reconciling personal interests, collective con- 
cerns, and the health of the planet. 


Implications for practitioners 


Those aiming to promote sustainable con- 
sumption may draw a number of implications 
from our analysis. The stories indicate that 
there is a genuine danger that the fragmented, 
piecemeal and individualistic notion of green 
consumerism is disempowering. Every act of 
consumption is fraught with risk and degrades 
the environment, while ‘contextually prag- 


matic’ (Wagner-Tsukamoto and Tadajewski, 
2006) solutions are often unavailable. In this 
context, the moralistic focus on young 
people’s favourite consumption items such 
as fashionable clothing may need to be 
reconsidered, as raising such concerns may 
invoke defensiveness and denial if realistic 
alternatives (from the young person’s 
perspective) are unavailable. 

Advice on green consumerism might pre- 
ferably focus on identifying priorities such as 
household energy use, food protein sources 
and mobility patterns Spangenberg and Lorek, 
2002), rather than publishing book-long lists of 
every area of consumption that ought to be 
‘greened’. Together with existing quantitative 
research (e.g. Straughan and Roberts, 1999; 
Cleveland et al., 2005), the present study 
indicates that young people need to feel their 
actions really make a difference. Rather than 
inducing guilt and insecurity, young consu- 
mers should be actively engaged in a search for 
more positive, empowering subject positions 
for green consumers. This should also entail 
the search for green subject positions that are 
more gender-available to boys and men 
(Merilainen et al., 2000). 

Practitioners should also reconsider the 
individualistic notion of consumerism and 
green consumerism. The ‘Tragedy of the 
Commons’ (Hardin, 1968) cannot be fully 
solved through individualistic solutions. In 
order to be effective, green consumerism 
requires explicit acknowledgement of the 
social nature of both environmental concern 
and consumer behaviour. This could entail 
collective action by consumer organisations 
and the adoption of community-oriented 
marketing by green marketers (e.g. Muniz 
and O’Guinn, 2001; Bryan, 2004; Cova et al., 
2007; Moisander, 2007). Moreover, the public 
sector needs to visibly support green con- 
sumerism through structural, economic and 
regulatory policy instruments. Alongside the 
promotion of responsible consumer choice 
and lifestyle changes, sustainable consumption 
thus requires purposeful political and 
economic choices enabling more systemic 
change in Western culture. 
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